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The nations comprising Latin America are in varying degrees 
underdeveloped. In their quest for economic development, 
Latin Americans can easily fall prey to the utopian pro- 
mises of communism. The United States has, in recognition 
of this problem, entered into an Alliance for Progress with 
the Latin Countries. The Alliance for Progress, coupled 
with the Act of Bogota, is a bold new program designed to 
help the Latin Americans help themselves toward economic, 
political and social well being. In analyzing the need 
for this program this paper is concerned with current socio- 
economic conditions in Latin America, the provisions of the 
Alliance for Progress, and the machinery for implementation 
of the Alliance for Progress. Emphasis is placed on the 
need for social change before any program of economic aid 
can be successful. Consideration is given to the fact that 
Latins have a culture which is different from ours; and, 
consequently , we must expect them to adopt a system which 
is suitable for 'their own needs and not neccessarily a 
mirror image of ours. 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

Since the end of World War II the United States has been pre- 
occupied with the problem of advancing world communism. Billions of 
dollars of economic and military aid have been distributed to various 
areas of the world in an attempt to provide some measure of improve- 
ment in conditions in the hope that the onrushing tide of world com- 
munism could be stopped. Europe has been rebuilt from the ravages of 
war and is now a thriving area. Japan has been rebuilt and has made 
great progress. Much aid has been poured into countries with various 
degrees of success. Our aid has not seemed to accomplish its objec- 
tive in Southeast Asia, and yet it goes on. 

In all of this period, until just recently, the United States 
has appeared to be concerned about every part of the world except its 
own hemisphere. The United States has been satisfied to assume that 
the Monroe Doctrine and Roosevelt* s Good Neighbor Policy, along with 
the collective security agreements of the Organization of American 
States, would keep Latin America free from foreign domination and 
world communism. Little has been done to aid Latin America in this 
time of cold war, and now the results of this neglect are starting to 
appear. 

The rise of the Castro regime in Cuba, coupled with a feeling 
of ill-will toward the United States on the part of many Latin Amer- 
icans, has awakened us to the fact that the cold war has moved to our 
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doorstep. The international communist movement is making a monumental 
drive to convert the people of Latin America. As a result, the United 
States has taken a "new look" at its policies toward Latin America, and 
some ambitious new plans have taken shape. This new approach to our 
policy was first embodied in the Act of BogotA of September 13, I960. 
With the inauguration of President Kennedy the spirit of the Act of 
BogotA has been further extended, and the United States has entered 
into an "Alliance for Progress" with the Latin American countries. 

The Alliance for Progress, adopted August 17, 1961, has as its 
purpose "...to demonstrate to the entire world that man's unsatisfied 
aspiration for economic progress and social justice can best be achiev- 
ed by free men working within a framework of democratic institutions."^ 
It is a bold new ten year plan, envisaging at least twenty billion 
dollars, which is designed to bring Latin America into the modem age — 
the twentieth century. 

It is the purpose of this paper to: (l) look into socio-eco- 

nomic conditions in Latin America and thereby reveal its needs, ( 2 ) 
analyze the Alliance for Progress to determine if it meets these needs, 
and ( 3 ) study the machinery for implementation to determine if it is 
geared to truly attain the goals of the alliance. 

The United States, if it is to survive as a nation of freedom 
and abundance, can no longer remain short-sighted in its international 

"''John P. Kennedy, "Alianza Par Progresso," The Department of 
State Bulletin. XLIV (April 3, 1961 ), 471. 
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responsibilities. It is true that we must control the growth of 
international communism, for if we do not we shall perish. By virtue 
of our abundance we have another duty, and that duty is to help the 
poverty striken and oppressed peoples of the world to attain the 
dignity and spiritual, material and intellectual fulfillment which has 
always been the goal of our civilization. We must look beyond the 
immediate problems of our security in the administration of aid; be- 
cause our ultimate security will depend on the advancement of mankind 
who, through free institutions, can exist in friendship and coopera- 
tion. This will not be possible until the disparity between peoples 
is narrowed. The Alliance for Progress is a massive step in this 
direction, and its importance cannot be ignored. 

Emphasis is placed in this paper on the need to recognize the 
social aspects of advancement. It is necessary to realize that many 
of the institutions of the underdeveloped countries operate in a way 
to prevent progress. Any aid program, if it is to be successful, must 
be based on a realization of the existing social culture, and it must 
operate either to take advantage of this culture or to change it. In 
assessing the value of any aid program it must be remembered that values 
of the United States are not necessarily those of other peoples. Any 
attempt to force a separate and distinct culture into an exact mold 
or replica of the United States is probably doomed to failure. The 
goals of the United States should be, in our aid programs, to help others 
achieve freedom and well-being; and if their particular culture dic- 
tates that some mixture of free-enterprise or methods of solving 



problems are somewhat different than ours, it must be respected. 



CHAPTER II 



CONDITIONS IN LATIN AMERICA 



Standard of Living 

The area termed Latin America comprises some sixteen per cent 

of the land surface of the earth. It is rich in natural resources 

which are awaiting development. Latin America as a whole is blessed 

with almost every metal and mineral known to man. The land ranges 

from fruitful plains, to jungle, to desert, to rugged mountains. There 

are millions of acres of forests which are yet to be exploited. Rivers 

are yet to be developed for navigation or for hydroelectric power. 

This vast area of almost eight million square miles supports six per 

2 

cent of the world* s population (l88 million more or less). 

Latin America is comprised of twenty different countries, each 

with its own special problems, culture, racial mixture and type of 

government. While one must exercise caution when referring to Latin 

America as a whole, there are some characteristics which are generally 

descriptive of it. Much of Latin America may be included among what 

have been named the underdeveloped countries of the world. In general, 

these are recognized by three distinguishing characteristics: 

In the first place, industrialization is either nonexistent or in 
its earliest stages. .. .Secondly, the standards of living there, 



Herring, A History of Latin America from the Beginnings 
to the Present (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1961 ) , p. 15 * 
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frequently expressed in terms of gross national product per capita, 
are relatively low. Finally — and perhaps most^significantly — these 
areas are theatres of remarkably rapid change. 

Latin America is typical of many underdeveloped areas in that 
there are a few extremely wealthy people and a mass of poverty striker 
people. The average income per capita in Latin America is about $300 
per year and varies roughly from a high of $790 to a low of $70 (see 
Table i). These figures are for the average income per capita and 
are misleadingly high. Since in each country a few people are rich 
and many are poor, the average income — low as it is — is higher than 
the median income. 

Latin America is not a land of fiesta and romance as some peo- 
ple would still believe. A large proportion of the people live in 
unbelievable poverty. There is a lack of sewage facilities, elemen- 
tary sanitary facilities or hygiene. People live in windowless mud 
huts with no floors, often huddling together with pigs, cattle, chick- 
ens or dogs to sleep. One author has described the most commonly 
found peon or small peasant dwelling as: 

...a miserable one room hut built of mud or straw, which serves 
as a bedroom for the people and a corral for the animals. The 
sanitary conditions are simply inhuman. The children sleep on 
filthy straw mats laid on the floor. Promiscuity is evident every- 
where, the children being free to observe their parents' intima- 
cies. Purified water, artificial light, latrines, etc., are entire- 
ly lacking, ^as are the most elementary ventilation and heating 
facilities. 



3 

George I. Blankston, "The Aspiration for Economic Development," 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 334 
(March 196177 11. 

^"George Soule, David Efron and Norman T. Ness, Latin America in 
the Future World (New York: Farrer and Rinehart, Inc., 1945), p. 35* 
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TABLE I 

LATIN AMERICA: NATIONAL INCOLIE 

AND PRODUCT, 1958 



Country 


National Income 


Gross National Product 


National 

Currency 

^millions) 


U.S. 

Dollars 
(millions ) 


U.S. 

Dollars 

per 

Capita 


National 

Currency 

(millions) 


U.S. 

Dollars 

(millions) 


U.S. 

Dollars 

per 

Capita 


Argentina 


268,410 


5,364 


265 


317,110 


6,337 


513 


Bolivia 










233 


71 


Brazil 


976,500 


7,603 


121 


1,260,600 


9,814 


156 


Chile 


2,315,000 


2,901 


398 


2,818,000 


3,531 


484 


Colombia 


12,054 


1,952 


144 


14,100 


2,283 


173 


Costa Rica 


2,025 


362 


338 


2,450 


438 


407 


Cuba 


2,140 


2,140 


331 


2,569 


2,569 


397 


Dominican 














Republic 








645 


645 


247 


Ecuador 


10,088 


604 


149 


12,010 


719 


180 


El Salvador 








.1,548 


619 


254 


Guatemala 


549 


549 


155 


638 


638 


180 


Haiti 










247 a 


72 a 


Honduras 


58# 


293 a 


160 


687 a 


a 

343 


194 a 


Mexico 


101,800 


8,151 


252 


114,000 


9,127 


282 


Nicaragua 










340 


233 


Panama 










310 


312 


Paraguay 


15,475 


140 


83 


17,655 


159 


97 


Peru 


23,660 


1,245 


122 


33,710 


l,774 a 


17 V 


Uruguay 










977 


365 


Venezuela 


16,674 


4,977 


788 


21,565 


6,437 


1,019 


United State: 


3 366 , 200 


366,200 


2,095 


441,700 


441,700 


2,538 



^or 1957 



Source : Hubert Herring, A, History of Latin America from the 

Beginnings to the Present (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 196l), p. 822. 

Based on data in United Nations and International Monetary Fund Publi- 
cations. For qualifying notes see the source. 
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The filth and poverty experienced in much of Latin America 
leads to diseases of every type which weaken the people and add to 
their misery. Tuberculosis, malaria, pneumonia, intestinal diseases 
and others take a cruel toll. Physicians and hospitals are reserved 
for the priveleged few. For instance, in Bolivia, there is one physi- 
cian for every 3>S50 people, and scarcely more than two hospital beds 
for every 1,000 (see Table II). 

The illiterate masses take their sick to village curanderos t medi- 
cine men, and buy magical herbs and strange charms in the market — 
the foetus of^a llama, stirred in milk, is warranted to perform 
mighty cures. 

Adding to the high mortality rates experienced as a result of 
disease is mal-nutrition. A large proportion of the population is 
starving, and of those who do get adequate quantities of food, the 
diet is deficient in the necessities for good health. The consumption 
of milk and meat is extremely low in Latin America, except for Argen- 
tina, Uruguay and Paraguay. The consumption of green, leafy vegetables 
is almost non-existent. Instead, vegetable consumption is virtually 
restricted to beans. The monopolization of land in the interest of 
commercialized monoculture has driven both fruits and vegetables out of 
the diets of even the agricultural workers. Referring to the state of 
Bahia in Brazil one author has stated that: 

Cacao is a tyrant, and it refuses to yield a single inch of soil 
for cultivations other than that of cacao. Certain landowners 

5 

Herring, on . cit . . p. 566 . 
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TABLE II 

LATIN AMERICA: POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS 



Country 


Medical Facilities 


Nutrition 


Vital Rates, 
ca. 1958 a 


Life 

Expect- 

ancy 

at 

Birth 


Pers. 

por 

Phys. 

1955 


Pers. 

por 

Dent. 

1955 


Pers. 

per 

Hoop. 

Bed 

1953 


Da to 


Daily 

Calory 

Intake 


Crude 

Birth 

Rate 


Crude 

Doath 

Rate 


Infant 

Mor- 

tality 

Rate 


Male 


•Fe- 

male 


Argentina 


764 


19,332 


160 


1955 


2,980 


22.7 


' 8.1 


66.3 


56.9 


61.4 


Bolivia 


3,850 


•9,066 


480 




1,110 


20.8 


7.2 


92.7 


49.7 


49.7 


Brazil 


2,462 


3,676 


310 


1955 


2,520 


43.0 


20.6 


170.0 


49.8 


56.0 


Chile 


1,907 


3,954 


185 


1955 


2,550 


35.3 


12.1 


126.8 


49.8 


53.9 


Colombia 


2,939 


•8,818 


380 


1949 


2,370 


43.3 


12.8 


100.0 






Costa Rica 


2,726 


9,142 


135 






38.7 


9.0 


89.0 


54.6 


57.0 


Cuba 


998 


3,052 


300 


1949 


2,730 


25.1 


5.8 


37.6 






Dominican 






















Republic 


5,165 


17,667 


390 






41.3 


8.4 


75.6 






Ecuador 


2,936 


11,083 








47.0 


14.8 


101.8 


50.4 


53.7 


El Salvador 


5,538 


17,000 


480 




1,557 


46.4 


13.3 


89.6 


49.9 


52.4 


Guatemala 


6,367 


26,546 


660 






48.3 


21.3 


104.3 


43.8 


43.5 


Haiti 


10,500 


33,158 


1500 












-<-32 . 6-t 


Honduras 


4,846 


28,079 


750 


1955 


2,260 


43.0 


11.1 


64.4 






Mexico 


1,896 


20,345 


875 


1955 


2,250 


44.5 


12.5 


80.8 


37.9 


39.8 


Nicaragua 


2,610 


13,105 


510 






41.8 


8.1 


65.9 






Panama 


3,381 


12,088 


245 






39.7 


8.8 


57.2 


60.4 


63.1 


Paraguay 


1,911 


6,044 


615 






46.6 


10.6 


72.4 




* 


Peru 


2,937 


9,960 


500 


1952 


2,080 


37.6 


10.3 


88.5 


-t-46.1-*- 


Uruguay 


860 


1,624 


175 


1955 


2,990 


11.4 


7.0 


73.0 






Venezuela 


1,663 


9,706 


395 


1951 


2,270 


45.8 


10.0 


6 7.3 






Latin 






















America 












40.0 


16.0 








U.S.A. 


795 


1,890 


101 


1957 


3,100 


24.3 


9.5 


26.9 


66.3 


72.5 



£L Birth and death rates are numbers per thousand population. 
Infant mortality rates indicate number of babies who die in their first 
year out of every 1000 born alive. 



Source: Herbert Herring, A History of Latin America from the 

Beginnings to the Present (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1961 \ pp. 826- 

827. Prom data published by the United Nations. For qualifying notes 
see the source. 
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prohibit it entirely. All there is left is maniog, but local 
production is far from meeting consumption need3. 

For a tabulation of medical facilities, nutrition, death rates and other 

population characteristics see Table II. 

The Land problem 

In Latin America the life of most of the people depends upon 

agriculture. The proportion of the population in agriculture averages 

7 

from 60 per cent in South America to 67 per cent in Central America, 
teile this is indicative of a lack of modern methods and industriali- 
zation, it does not give a very good picture of conditions. The plight 
of most farmers is hard for .Americans to imagine. Except for Mexico 
and parts of Costa Rica, Haiti, the Dominican Republic and El Salvador, 
the prevailing organization of agriculture is feudal or semi-feudal. 

Most of the productive land, livestock and forests are owned by a 
relatively small number of absentee landlords — native gentry or foreign 
corporations. Some examples are: (a) two-tenths of one per cent of 
the number of farms in Guatemala cover 40.8 per cent of the total pri- 
vately owned acreage; (b) in Argentina 500 owners hold eighteen per 
cent of the farmland; (c) in Paraguay only 5*2 per cent of the farm 
units are larger than 125 acres, yet this 5*2 per cent accounts for 
93*8 pen cent of the total acreage; (d) in Bolivia, until recently, 6.3 

g 

Soule, et al. . on . cit . . pp. 20-21. 

Clarence Senior, Land Reform and Democracy (Gainesville: The 

University of Florida Press, 1958), p. 5- From information published 
by the United Nations. 
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per cent of uouai agricultural uii^os covered 91*9 per cent of the total 
8 

area. 

Most large estates have tenant farmers. Verbal contracts be- 
tween owner and tenant are common and, with rare exceptions, usually 
detrimental to the tenant. Few countries have laws for minimum dura- 
tion of leases. In some countries the tenant typically must pay at 
least fifty per cent of his crop or ■yrree out of four calves horn to 
his herd to the owner. He tries to get as much as possible out of the 
land but, with the future so uncertain, usually makes little effort to 
maintain its fertility. He has little incentive to invest capital 
(which he rarely has) or make permanent installations that revert to 
the owner when the lease expires. 

The Indian is another kind of landworker that is even worse off. 
He has for generations had the right to farm a little plot, usually 
marginal land, in exchange for the obligation that all members of his 
family, including small children, will work so many days per week on 
the estate. Sometimes he enjoys the right to graze a few sheep or a 
cow. 

Protective legislation for rural workers, in general, and espe- 
cially for Indian peons, is almost non-existent. Large quantities of 
land are kept in a non-productive state due to speculative land buying 
and the prestige factor that ownership of vast tracts brings to the - 

g 

Lester D. Mallory, "The Land Problem in the Americas," The De- 
loartment of State Bulletin, XLIII (November 28, i960) , 819* 
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landed gentry. This has led to the dismal spectacle of the squatter: 

Hard pressed rural workers and peasants in many areas have moved 
in droves to unused public or private land. Often they have done 
so innocently, thinking that because it wasn't used, nobody owned 
it. Sometimes they have worked it for years, even a couple of 
generations, only to be rudelygawakened when the rightful owner 
came along to dispossess them. 

The landholders, through their political power which springs 
from their control of resources, have succeeded in keeping rural pro- 
perty relatively free from taxation. Besides bolstering their control, 
this limits public revenues, which holds back badly needed social ser- 
vices and necessitates dependence for revenues on import and export 
duties — a highly “unstable source. 

When one considers these conditions and compares the figures 
cited on the distribution of land, it is little wonder that movements , 
which make big promises of expropriating large estates have a great 
appeal to the masses. It has been stated that "the promise of land is 
communisms greatest weapon, but the ownership of land is its greatest 
enemy. It does little good, however, to tell the peasant that the 
communist program is only propaganda and that soon after he is given 
land it will be taken from him. He wants land now, and he is apt to 
jump at the first promise of getting it. He can worry about losing it 
after he has it. 



hbid_. 

^Wymberley R. DeCoerr, "Forces of Change in Latin America, 
The Department of State Bulletin, XLIV (February 20, 196l), 255- 
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T- . P f jTi of Econo; ic An 

Latin American countries are, for the most part, producers of 
primary products — those commodities which are entering the economy for 
the first time and which have ■undergone little or no processing. Of 
an estimated gross national product in 1950 of $38.2 billion, $9*9 
billion came from agriculture and $1.6 billion from mining. ^ It has 
been estimated that about eighty per cent of all agricultural produc- 
tion is foodstuffs. As is typical of underdeveloped countries, a 
large portion of this production is for domestic consumption. In 1953 

total production of foodstuffs amounted to $8.2 billion dollars and of 

12 

this amount $7.7 billion was for consumption. 

Latin American countries are dependent on foreign trade for 
most of their manufactured products. They are exporters of primary 
products and importers of manufactured consumer and capital goods. A 
considerable portion of the Latin American economy is geared to exports. 
As a result their economies fluctuate violently when the industrialized 
importers of Latin American products have a depression or recession. 

Another characteristic is that Latin countries tend to specialize 
on a few exports (Brazil — coffee, Bolivia- — tin, Guatemala — coffee and 
bananas, etc.), and the loss of an outlet bears even more heavily as a 
result. See Table III. 



^^Howard S. Ellis (ed.), Economic peveloment for Latin America 
(New York: St. Martins Press, Inc., 196l), p. 314. Prom information 

published in United Nations, Economic Survey of Latin America . 
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Ibid. 
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TABLE III 

LATIN AMERICA: EXPORT DEPENDENCE ON SINGLE 

COMMODITIES (1957-1959 AVERAGE) 



Country 


Primary Export 
Commodity 


Percentage of Total 
Export Earnings 


Argentina 


Meat 


26 


Bolivia 


Tin 


62 


Brazil 


Coffee 


58 


Chile 


Copper 


66 


Columbia 


Coffee 


77 


Costa Rica 


Coffee 


51 


Cuba 

Dominican 


Sugar 


77 


Republic 


Sugar 


48 


Ecuador 


Bananas 


57 


El Salvador 


Coffee 


72 


Guatemala 


Coffee 


72 


Haiti 


Coffee 


63 


Honduras 


Bananas 


51 


Mexico 


Cotton 


25 


Nicaragua 


Cotton 


39 


Panama 


Bananas 


69 


Paraguay 


Timber 


24 


Peru 


Cotton 


23 


Uruguay 


Wool 


54 


Venezuela 


Petroleum 


92 



Source: International Monetary Fund, International Financial 



Statistics. November I960. 
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The fluctuations from dependence on single primary export 
commodities are further aggravated by the fact that Latin American 
exports are concentrated on a few industrialized nations. A shift of 
tastes, tarrifs or quotas, the introduction of substitutes or alter- 
native sources all have a marked effect on particular countries whose 
products are affected. This concentration on a few industrialized cus- 
tomers is indicated in Table IV. 

Latin American countries are faced with a further dilemma in 
their trade — prices of manufactured imports are rising and prices of 
primary exports are not keeping pace. This plus the instability men- 
tioned above is placing a heavy unfavorable balance of payments harden 
on them. In 1958 Latin America's balance of payments was a minus 983 
million dollars. See Table V. While the balance of payments trend 
indicated in Table Y is exaggerated by an adverse trend in Venezuela's 
external situation, the adverse trend is apparent. These trends are in 
spite of the fact that exports remained relatively stable and imports 
decreased during this period. It is interesting to note that a major 
portion of Latin American trade is with the United States and is there- 
fore extremely affected by United States business cycles as well as 
decisions such as ceasing to stockpile tin, etc. 

The one-sidedness of the economies of Latin Nations (i.e. lack 
of industrial development) is aggravated by the fact that Latin America 
is not a single economic area. Latin America functions chiefly in 
terms of twenty separate national economies. Thus, the displacement 
of a product bares not upon Latin America but upon one country. Efforts 



TABLE IV 



AREA DISTRIBUTION OP LATIN AMERICAN TRADE, 1957-59 



Country 


Average 


Percent Distribution 
of 

Exports to 


Average Percent Distribution 
of 

Imports to 


US and 
Canada 


Latin 

America 


Western 

Europe 


Rest 

of 

World 


US and 
Canada 


Latin 

America 


Western 

Europe 


Rest 

of 

World 


Latin 

America 


47 


9 


30 


14 


53 


10 


28 


9 


Argentina 


12 


14 


66 


8 


21 


23 


39 


17 


Bolivia 


34 


6 


57 


3 


47 


21 


30 ' 


2 


Brazil 


47 


10 


34 


9 


37 


19 


32 


12 


Chile 


41 


9 


49 


1 


53 


14 


30 


5 


Colombia 


72 


2 


21 


6 


63 


4 


29 


4 


Costa Rica 
Cuba 0 


58 


7 


35 


- 


55 


8 


28 


9 


66 


3 


17 


14 


75 


6 


13 


6 


Dominican 

Republic 


50 


3 


41 


6 


65 


5 


21 


9 . 


Ecuador 


57 


12 


26 


5 


54 


6 


37 


3 


El Salvador 


41 


7 


41 


11 


50 


15 


30 


5 


Guatemala 


66 


5 


28 


1 


61 


9 


25 


5 


Haiti 0 


38 


1 


58 


3 


70 


1 


19 


10 


Honduras 


65 


18 


14 


3 


60 


11 


16 


13 


Mexico 


77 


5 


11 


7 


78 


1 


18 


3 


Nicaragua 


36 


7 


43 


14 


57 


12 


21 


10. 


Panama 


94 


2 


1 


3 


57 


14 


16 


13 


Paraguay 


27 


33 


30 


10 


24 


36 


28 


12 


Peru 


36 


17 


36 


11 


51 


8 


35 


6 


Uruguay 


10 


8 


61 


21 


20 


29 


40 


11 


Venezuela 


44 


35 


16 


5 


6l 


2 


33 


4 



figures are for the 1956-58 period. 

Imports are for the period 1956-58. 

Q 

Figures are for 1955-56. 

Source: International Monetary Fund, International Financial 

Statistics , 1959 - 
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TABLE V 

LATIU AMERICA: INTER ATIOHAL TRADE-1958 





Value of 


Value of 


Trade Index Numbers 


Balance 


of 




Exports 


Imports 




(1955 = 


= 100) 




Payments 








Exports 


Imports 










u.s. 


u.s. 


Unit 


Vol- 


Unit 


Vol- 








Country 


Dollars 


Dollars 


Price 


ume 


Price 


ume 


1956 


1957 


1958 




(millions) 


(millions) 


Index 


Index 


Index 


Index 








Argentina 


995-9 


1,252.6 


74 


120 


89 


175 


-49 


-226: 


-215 


Bolivia 


55.7 


59.8 










-5 


-5' 


-6 


Brasil 


1,245.0 


1,552.9 


79 


99 


85 


87 


198 


-174 


-270 


Chile 


588.5 


414.8 


77 


156 


98 


118 


-4 


-85 


-22 


Colombia 


454.0 


595-9 


90 


85 


102 


6 7 


-61 


71 


115 


Costa Rica 


96.9 


99-5 


98 


120 


105 


114 


-15 


1 


9 


Cuba 


755-5 


777.1 


98 


115 






-11 


-75 


-74 


Dominican 




















Republic 


156.6 


129-5 


105 


128 


87 


172 


-2 


5 


-2 


Ecuador * 


96.4 


87.5 


115 


152 


95 


141 


-4 


4 


1 


El Salvador 


116.5 


107.6 


91 


145 


101 


146 


-5 


6 


2 


Guatemala 


102.5 


150.0 










8 


4 


-26 


Haiti 


48.2 


40.1 


96 








-1 


-7 


-6 


Honduras 


71.9 


66.6 










-5 


-2 


-4 


Mexico 


760.9 


• 1,127.7 






■ 




97 


-51 


-85 


Nicaragua 


71.1 


77.9 


87 


156 






-10 


5 


-5 


Panama 


21.1 


95.0 


97 


125 


99 


• 154 


12 


-5 


19 


Paraguay 


54.1 


52.6 










4 


-5 


-2 


Peru 


291.5 


555.5 


92 


121 


81 


125 


-4 


-28 


-11 


Uruguay 


158.6 


154.7 










16 


-65 


-16 


Venezuela 


2,519.6 


1,452.5 










414 


495 


O 

KA 

1 


Latin 




















America 


8,218 


8,485 


90 


120 


100 


150 


580 


-115 


-985 


USA 


17,874.5 


12,846.5 


106 


106 


100 


119 









cl 

Source : United Rations , Economic Survey of Latin America , 1953 . 

Source : Herbert Herring, A History of Latin America From the 

Besinnirys to the Present (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1961 ) , p. 824* 

Compiled from data supplied by the University of California, Los Angeles, 
and United Nations and U. S. Bureau of Foreign Commerce publications. 

See the source for qualifying notes. 
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are being made to integrate the economies of several countries (e.g. a 
Central American Common Market), but results have not yet become 
significant. 

Latin America is very dependent upon foreign capital. This is 
to be expected; because like any region in the early stages of develop- 
ment, the people are unable to save enough to meet investment needs. 
Also, the very wealthy often prefer to hold inefficiently managed real 
estate or to export capital to the United States or Europe. With the 
political unrest and social turmoil that is taking place in Latin 
countries, there is a decided fear on the part of foreign private in- 
vestors to invest in Latin America. The recent events in Cuba certainly 
have not been conducive to an inflow of private capital to the area. 

A further impedance to the formation of domestic capital has 
been the excessive inflation which has occured. See Table VI. Uncer- 
tainties about the future domestic and foreign exchange value of the 
currency, and a complex system of exchange controls to which inflation 
gives rise are major obstacles to the investor. 

Development of many of the resources of Latin America will de- 
pend upon public' investment in transportation networks and other public 
capital. There are only 68 miles of road per thousand square miles of 
area as compared with 1131 miles of road in the United States. It goes 
without saying that the manufacturing industry must be expanded if Latin 

America is to achieve a balanced economy. For a tabulation of selected 

13 

economic characteristics see Tables VII and VIII. 

13 

A complete discussion of economic development needs is included 
in Ellis (ed. ) , op., cit . 
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TABLE VI 

LATHI AMERICA: COST OP LIVING INDICES 

1950-1960 (1953 = 100) 



Country 


1950 


1952 


1954 


1956 


1958 


I960 


Argentina 


51 


96 


104 


132 


217 


590 


Bolivia 


30 


50 


224 


1126 


2498 


3350 


Brasil 


62 


82 


118 


173 


237 


433 


Chile 


53 


80 


172 


471 


752 


1160 


Colombia 


88 


93 


109 


116 


153 


169 


Costa Rica 


95 


100 


103 


107 


113 


114 


Cuba 


92 


102 


97 


97 


- 


- 


Dominican 

Republic 


93 


101 


98 


99 


102 


98 


Ecuador 


- 


100 


103 


100 


102 


104 


El Salvador 


82 


94 


104 


107 


107 


107 


Guatemala 


95 


97 


103 


106 


106 


104 


Haiti 


- 


108 


104 


110 


112 


- 


Honduras 


91 


98 


106 


110 


111 


110 


Mexico 


79 


102 


105 


128 


150 


161 


Nicaragua 


74 


89 


108 


118 


118 


114 


Panama 

(Panama City) 


97 


102 


' 100 


100 


99 


99 


Paraguay 


19 


59 


120 


180 


222 


• 265 


Peru 


78 


92 


105 


116 


135 


165 


Uruguay 


72 


94 


112 


130 


175 


333 


Venezuela 


93 


101 


100 


101 


103 


112 



Source: Committee for Economic Development, Cooperation for 
Progress in Latin America , April 1961. Compiled from data supplied 
by the International Labor Office. 
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CHAPTER III 



THE PEOPLE 

If any attempt to solve the problems of Latin America is' to be 
successful, it is first necessary to understand the people. The cul- 
ture, values and institutions of Latin America are markedly different 
in many respects from those that are common to the United States. The 
problems that must be solved can only bring long term gains if the 
methods for their solution have the support of the people. This support 
can best be obtained through knowledge and consideration of the culture, 
values and social forces of the society. 

Illiteracy 

The ability of the Latin American people to raise their standard 
of living and improve conditions generally is severely limited by the 
level of education attained. Illiteracy is almost the order of the day 
in most countries. In many countries, the illiteracy rate runs over 
fifty per cent and reaches a high of 89*3 per cent in Haiti. See Table 
IX. 

Before any substantial gains can be made in the living standards 
and economic activity of the people, it will be necessary to provide the 
people with at least enough education to read and write. It is generally 
accepted that there must be a high level of education if a democratic 
form of government is to succeed. If Latin Americans are to progress 
through free institutions, illiteracy must be eliminated. The following 



TABLE IX 



LATIN AMERICA: EXTENT OF ILLITERACY AND NATIONAL BUDGET 

EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION COMPARED I7ITH 
DEEETSE EXPENDITURE , 1958 



Country 


Illiteracy 
(/o of Pop. 
10 yrs . of 
age & over) 


Rational Budget Expenditures 


Rational 

Currency 

(millions) 


U.S. 

Dollars 

(millions) 


Education 

of 

Total) 


Defense 
$ of 
Total) 


Argentina 


13-3 


40,702 


813 


14.3 


21.1 


Bolivia 


68.9 






■u 




Brazil 


51.4 


140,527 


1,094 


10. 7 b 


27.6 


Chile 


19.4 


378,200 


474 


15.7 


21.9 


Colombia 


38.5 


1,336 


216 


10.7 


5.7 


Costa Rica 


21.2 


315 


56 


19.6 


3.8 


Cuba 


23-6 










Dominican 










» 


Republic 


56.8 










Ecuador 


43.7 


1,338 


81 


10.8 


21.6 


El Salvador 


57.8 


181 


72 


15.4 


10.2 


Guatemala 


70.3 


107 


107 


11.7 


8.8 


Haiti 


89.3 


146 


29 


13-4 


J9-1 


Honduras 


66.3 


76 


38 


11.1 


11.7 


Mexico 


43.2 


7,777 


623 


14.7 


11.3 


Nicaragua 


62.6 










Panama 


28.2 


94 


94 


13.1 




Paraguay 


31.8 










Peru 


57.6 


6,197 


253 


16.8 


21.4 


Uruguay 


15-20 










Venezuela 


51-1 


5,184 


1,548 


6.3 


9.5 


USA 


2-3 


71,936 


71,936 


a 


61.4 



£ 

‘'Since U. S. education is largely in the hands of local and state 
governments, the figures are not comparable. 

^Includes expenditures for both health and education. 

Source : Hubert Herring, A Histor~ ,r of L°ti:i America Prom the 

Beminniru-s to the Present (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1961 ), pp. 823, 

827. Based on data in United Nations publications and International 
Monetary Bund publications. For qualifying notes see the source. 
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encounter of a writer with an indian in Ecuador is an example of the 
problem: 

I told him I was a foreigner. Ke said he had heard of France, hot 
France, the United States, I said. He said, was that Peru? 

Jo&e Manuel 1 s idea of the world was the valley in which he lived, 
an outer world consisting of Cuenca, Ona, Quito, Toja, Saraguro, 
and boyond them France on the one side and Peru, on the other. 

France was the country to which wealthy owners of large pieces 
of land sent their sons for an education. Peru was the country of 
great wealth which lay to the south.... His political ideas were 
fully as vague. He had not heard of any of the last three Presi- 
dents of Ecuador. -It was not clear. . .whether he thought himself 
Ecuadorian or not. 

The illiteracy situation will not be easily solved, because 
there is a decided lack of teachers. Many of the people are scattered 
throughout large areas with no ready access, and the lack of buildings 
and facilities for education is marked. All of these factors, of 
course, depend upon huge expenditures for their solution. Even where 
some opportunity for education is available, attendance is poor; be- 
cause parents often depend on the labor of children or are to poor to 
afford clothing for them. 

Some progress is being made in the drive to combat illiteracy 
through various travel grants and assistance programs conducted by the 

United States and some other countries. Fellowships and training pro- 

*\ • 

grams in the United States and other countries are helping to provide 
needed educators, but the population explosion is increasing the need 
for them much faster. 



14 - 

Albert B. Franklin, 
Doubleday and Company, Inc . , 



Ecuador : Portrait of a, Peonle (New York : 

1943), pp. 200-201. •" 
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Latin American nations have not made a real attempt to correct 
the problem as the budget figures in Table IX, page 23, indicate. In 
almost every case defense expenditures are higher than education, while 
the United States has effectively guaranteed the security of the Latin 
American Rations through collective security agreements. 

The Population Explosion 

Latin America is experiencing a veritable explosion in population. 

The population growth rate is the highest in the world. The population 

of Latin America was estimated to be 205.8 million in I960, 304.1 million 

15 

in 1975 and 592.8 million by the year 2000. This is a gain of 188 
percent in forty years, and it indicates that Latin America will have 
a population double that of the United States by the turn of the century. 

Some of the results of this rapid growth can be rather serious. 
Because the life expectancy is still rather low, it indicates that Latin 
America will have a young population. This will place additional heavy 
burdens on the educational system. The population, according to Halperin 1 
analysis, has risen faster than food production; and since World War II 
the city population has grown three times faster than the rural popula- 
tion, creating political and social tensions among the uprooted peasants 

l6 

who have migrated to the cities. Considering the low per capita income 

15 

Kingsley Davis, "Recent Population Trends in the New World: 

An Overall View, " The Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science , 316 "'(March 1958), 4* Prom estimates made by the Popu- 
lation Branch, United Rations. 

16 

Maurice Halperin, "Latin America in Transition, " Science and 
Society (Fall 1956), 290-319. 
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and the fact that the economic growth rate is slowing down, it will take 
a major increase in the economic growth rate just to maintain a level 
of subsistence. The inadequate levels of medical care and housing will 
be severely strained just to keep up with the increasing needs. 

Accompanying the increase in total population is a rapid trend 
in population movement to the urban areas. This is, of course, adding 
to the housing and economic problem of the cities; but it is having a 
much more significant impact, which is not so easily recognized. As 
the people come into contact with the "twentieth century", there is a 
realization that life can be better and that the old order must be 
eliminated. 

The Class Structure 

Under colonial rule, and for some fifty to seventy-five years 
following independence, Latin America was dominated by a fairly rigid 
two class system — a landowning aristocracy and a lower class composed 
of peasants and servants. There was also a small middle class of mer- 
chants and artisans, etc. As racial intermingling proceeded, large 
numbers of mestizos, mulattoes and other mixed types appeared, some of 
whom assumed middle class status, which was also open to "pure" indians 
who acquired education and "civilized" culture. In the latter half of 
the nineteenth century many countries also received large numbers of 

T 

European immigrants, most of whom found their way into the middle class. 



Today at least two lower classes, two upper classes and a large 
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17 

and growing middle class can be identified. 1 One of the upper classes 
consists of the old landed aristocracy or its remnants. For it, descent 
based on antiquity and class purity of hereditary lines is of funda- 
mental importance. The other upper class is composed mostly of self- 
made men who either in business or politics have accumulated fortunes 
enabling them to live on a luxurious scale. It is this second upper 
class which owns most of the larger business enterprises not controlled 
by foreign corporations. This second upper class is open to those who 
can achieve success within the structure of power and influence. The 
second upper class usually has no close alliance with the church, which 
has been one of the bastions of the landed class* Further, it exerts 
power and influence through business organizations; and it is inclined 
to be regarded as flexible rather than rigid. Since most of the self- 

made men have risen from the middle groups, they tend to share the same 

/ 

values and confusions of the middle groups. 

The lower classes' consist of: (l) the mass of agricultural 

workers and (2) industrial workers, including factory workers and labor 
employed in the extractive industries. The distinguishing features of 
the lower class as a whole are that it earns its living by manual labor' 
and is less than literate. 



17 

Richard N. Adams , et_ al . , Social Change in Latin America Today 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, I960), pp. 22-24. 



The Cwicl -1, T-jrlnlg Cl ~;s 

Between the upper and lover classes lies the large and growing 
middle class. This class is unconsolidated and somewhat unstable; but 
its members, nevertheless, hold a traditional ethos and have access to 
the press, radio, television, mails and other media of mass communi- 
cation. They have sufficient education to be influenced by and to in- 
fluence the larger outside world. "Above all, they aspire to a better 

life and to progress .. ./and they are/ a prime target for ideological 

18 

propagandists of all shades from the outside world. 11 

The middle class may be termed the class in search of a future. 

This group includes a vrf.de social span from the country school teacher, 

to the storekeeper, to professional military officers, managers of 

business concerns, university professors, and members of cabinets. Its 

emergence has been stimulated by a spread in education and by expanding 

opportunities in trade and industry coupled with the increasing need 

for literate and technically qualified people in both government and 

enterprise. "Today, practically all prominent politicians, whether 

19 

military or civilian, are of middle background." 

It is the middle class which must be understood, for it is 
through the middle class that social progress will be ma.de. It is this 
class that will determine the path to be followed in the future. One 
author in a penetrating analysis of social conditions in Latin America 



18. 



Ibid . , p. 24. 



1S Ibid. 
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...the middle ^Toups cons bibute "beyond doubt the segment of society 
most in touch with the modem world, most succeptible to influences 
for change, and most potent in the internal and international affairs 
of their own nation, hot only are most professional politicians and 
army officers from the middle strata; so are practically all intel- 
lectuals — writers, painters, journalists , actors. . .professors, 
schoolteachers, doctors, lawyers .. ./and/scientists . These articu- 
late people speak to the outside world for Latin America and the 
outside world must speak to Latin America through them. They supply 
most of the wordage that passes through the medj,g of communication... 
and, not least, the formal educational systems. 

The values which are held in common by most members of the middle 
class determine how they will decide among alternatives offered by com- 
peting cultural and political systems of the outside world. Some of 
these controlling values may be grouped as follows: personalism, kin- 

ship, hierarchy or stratification, materialism of special kind, tran- 
scendentalism or interest in spiritual values, the high worth of inner 

states and emotional expression, fatalism, decency in mode of life and 

21 

disdain for manual labor. 

For the middle class Latin American, dignity and individuality 
are central. Emphasis is placed on the uniqueness of each person and 
his soul. For the middle class individual, only those with whom he feels 
an intimate personal relationship are trustworthy. Personal friendship, 
plus a kinship relationship of some kind, is essential for getting some- 
thing accomplished. Any program, such as Point Four, requires the 
"personal touch" if it is to succeed- 



^Ibid . , p . 26 . 

21 

Ibid. , pp. 28-47. The scope of this paper limits a full dis- 
cussion of these values; however, the reader is urged to study the source 
for a full discussion of the subject. 
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The culture is strongly influenced by hierarchy. For the Latin 

American, the universe, including society has been arranged in a series 

of strata. This emphasis on hierarchy seems to contradict the value 

attached to individualism or inner uniqueness, hut the distinctive 

worth of the individual has nothing to do with his social position — 

advancement may come as the result of fulfilling ones inner uniqueness. 

Latin Americans do not believe that all men are created equal. One 

cannot be equal if he is unique. The value of hierarchy is reflected 

n ...in the strong sense of social position, in the pattern of 'decency* 

of living standard, valued as much or more for symbolic than utilitar- 
22 

ian values”. This value brings the expectation that someone “higher 
up” owes one obligations and explains why the state has moved to pro- 
vide welfare programs of many kinds. Some of these “welfare state” 
provisions may be looked upon by some in the United States as dangerously 
socialistic; however, they should probably be considered as responses 
to deep seated values and as defenses against communism. 

The Latin American variant of materialism could be termed "tan- 
gible materialism” — i.e., trust only that which you can put your hands 
on. Securities are mere pieces of paper; they are not tangible like 
land and buildings. It has been difficult, as a result, to finance 
large scale undertakings even when people do have money. 

Latin Americans have a deep respect for ideas and philosophy. 

There is a cultural idealism which pervades every phase of life. Their 



22 



'Ibid . , p. 36. 
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consuming interest in ideas and sentiments: 



. • .makes Latin Americans, responsive to outside ideologies and emo- 
tional appeals. It is no accident that the Pom 1 Freedoms, set 
forth in the Atlantic Charter, were eagerly accepted. . .or that 

Marxist ideology has received careful study. Because of their 

admiration for a certain elegance in argumentation, Latin Americans 
are not slow to identify and ridicule inconsistencies and confusions 
which they perceive in U. S. propaganda. 

These are only some of the basic values, briefly sketched, which 



shape the outlook of the middle groups. They suggest some of the out- 
looks which these groups might take in the growing turbulence of change 
which is present in Latin America today. 



The Dominance of Chanye 

The dominant characteristic of the whole of Latin America is 
that of change. Accompanying the population explosion is a social 
revolution which will pale the usual political and military revolutions 
into insignificance. Dramatic changes are taking place in the areas of 
social structure, economic life, religion, political life and inter- 
national relations. 

The emergence of the middle class and the development of a money- 
ed upper class have already been noted. The growth of the urban work- 
ing class has been accompanied by the development of trade unions. 

These in turn are spreading to the rural laborers and to workers employed 
in the extractive industries. This new laborer class, in contrast with 
the old peon, has begun to display independent political power, usually 
organized and led by middle group politicians who have recognized its 
potential. 

23 



Ibid . , p. 43 . 
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Although all of the national economies rely mainly on exporting 
of raw materials, livestock and foodstuffs to earn the bulk of their 
foreign exchange, the economic patterns are becoming less "semicolonial". 
Many new contracts with large foreign owned corporations have been 
designed to make the host countries partners in these basic enterprises. 
In these large enterprises both the labor force and most a dmini strative 
and supervisory personnel are native. This is providing a new corps of 
specialists and executives, and it reflects the growing power and com- 
petence of the middle groups. 

The system of large landed estates held by the old aristocracy 
is under attack throughout Latin America. Some method of land redis- 
tribution is inevitable when one considers the present situation. 

The influence of the Catholic Church is receding and has been 
on the decline for decades. In the minds of many middle status people, 
it has been stated that: 

...the church, if not regarded as an antiquated and expensive relic 
of no modern significance, is actively resented for its alleged 
"reactionary" position and its traditional s^oport for the hered- 
itary aristocracy, with its landed monopoly. 

The church has failed to take account of the present upheaval, and the 

result has been religious ferment. The notion that communism cannot 

make headway in Latin America because the people are safely Catholic 

can no longer be complacently accepted. 

Practically everywhere the old division between conservative and 
liberal parties is breaking down. The numerous parties that have filled 

24 



ibid . , p. 54. 



tne resulting void have been notoriously unstable and irresponsible -with 
one exception — the Communist Party, This party offers a plausible plat- 
form or program from which it rarely deviates in principle. It has 
shown itself to be adept at making the surface compromises and exped- 
ient alliances for which it is well noted. The Communist party displays 
cohesion and discipline among its members and has gained the support of 

many middle class intellectuals, yet its total membership is estimated 

25 

at only 200,000. Because the Communists are dedicated and disci- 
plined, its influence is much greater than its numbers would indicate, 
however. 



Rising Aspirations 

A by-product of the population trend toward the cities, of grow- 
ing contacts of the rural laborers with the more affluent areas through 
military service or travel, and the modest increase in communications 
has been another type of explosion — an explosion in aspirations. There 
is a growing awareness of the disparity of income distribution both 
within each country and between Latin America and the industrial nations. 
Two authors have cogently expressed these aspirations: 

Disease, poverty and illiteracy may have been patiently endured in 
the past by all the underprivileged, who at that time had no basis 
for even imagining a better life. Today, however, that situation 
has radically changed, for by now even the most remote villages in 
Latin America have felt the impact of modem scientific and tech- 
nological advances. Many millions have thus awakened to the real- 



25 

W. W. Pierson and Federico Gil, 
(New York: McGraw Hill, 1957), p. 328. 



Governments of Latin America 



ization atiat poverty is not inevitable. Indeed, they now avidly 
expect ijheir living standards to improve in the not to distant 
future . 

Villagers who only ten or twenty years ago seemed sleepily content 
to live along dusty or muddy tracks, without electric lights or 
ruiming water, without schools, with no hospitals or doctors, have 
discovered that these things make life more pleasant — and have heen 
assured that they have a right to them. City workers have learn- 
ed that bricklayers, porters, chauffers, washerwomen elsewhere en- 
joy what to them seem incredible luxuries — cars, refrigerators, 
travel, education, and opportunity for their children. There is a 
world in a hurry at our door. It is no longer possible to plead, 
as the older ruling classes have done, that our progress of 200 
years cannot be duplicated elsewhere in a shorter time^„ Either 
evidence is forthcoming that it will be soon , or else. 

These aspirations for a better life will not be easily controlled. 
Since the people are eager to enter the "twentieth century", they can 
easily fall prey to various forms of totalitarian control in their quest 
for an increased standard of living. Those who would promise a better 
life the "easy way" are likely to win many adherents. The rags to 
riches propaganda of the Communist Party is effective because the Rus- 
sian development has taken place so recently. Does not the promise of 
immediate freedom from hunger and disease appear more desireable than 
a nebulous concept of political freedom, which really has no meaning 
to the hungry? 

If this hemisphere is to remain free from Communist domination, 
the United States must act to produce the necessary changes in Latin 
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America in short order. In raizing this action, full ’ consideration must 
he given to the changing values and social turmoil that characterise 
Latin America. The task is to promote social change in such a way as 
to permit Latin Americans to reach their aspired goals and still pro- 
mote free institutions in the process. 

Many of the problems that must be solved have been mentioned 
earlier. In the. solution of these problems (land reform, education, 
increased per capita income, increased public facilities, etc.) many 
of the upper or ruling groups will be hurt. It is these groups who now 
control the resources and who hold a great amount of power. It must 
be remembered that Latin Americans have shared, in varying degrees, a 
time honored class structure with mutual respect between classes and 
definite social disciplines. This whole traditional structure is now 
collapsing fast, to the consternation of those who have been accustomed 
to rule. Latin Americans have discovered that the old prejudices and 
interests were not right and that their aristocracies were not preor- 
dained or sacred. We must sympathize with the social groups whose hab- 
its and traditions are threatened. Much tact must be used if they are 
to be persuaded that they must take a hand in speeding up social evolu- 
tion in order to salvage the best of their traditions from the havoc 
of revolution. 

The problems have been outlined, and it is toward their solution 
that the Alliance for Progress is directed. President Kennedy has 



stated it this way: 
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. . . our greatest challenge cones from withnr — the task of creating 
an American civilization where spiritual and cultural values are 
strengthened by an ever broadening base of material advance, where, 
within the rich diversity of its own traditiggs, each nation is 
free to follow its own path toward progress. 
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CHAPTER IV 



TEE ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 
P rst Aid to Latin America 

The economic conditions of Latin America have been indicated. 

There is a tremendous need for capital which must come largely from' 
external sources. Latin Americans must invest in such a way as to con- 
vert their one-sided economies into balanced economies and at the same 
time bring an increased standard of living to the people. In the past, 
great sums of money have been invested in Latin America both from pri- 
vate sources and various aid programs. Tables X and XI show a summary 
of private TJ. S. direct investment and U. S. economic aid to Latin * 
America. In addition to these sources of capital from the United States, 
other sources of capital are made available through various international 
organizations such as: The World Bank, International Monetary Fond, 

International Finance Corporation and the International Development 
Association. 

Undoubtedly, the inflow of capital through private and public 
aid programs has improved the lot of the Latin American countries. Aid 
has generally been characterised, however, as a purely economic or money 
approach to the 1 problems of Latin America. As such, the aid programs 
have been largely uncoordinated and have often benefited those who need 
it the least. In the past it has been the assumption of technical aid 
programs that the 'introduction of technological change will by itself 
bring the broader outlook on the part of the people aided. It has be- 
come increasingly apparent that the introduction of new technology does 



TABLE X 



MET LONG TERM CAPITAL FLOW TO LATIN AMERICA 
FROM U.S.A. PRIVATE SOURCES 
AND TEE WORLD BASK, 1950-1959 
(lULLONS OF DOLLARS) 



Years 


Total 

(net) 


U.S.A. Private 
(net) 


World Ban!: 


Direct 

Invest- 

ment 


Undi s t r i but ed 
Subsidiary 
Earnings 


Other 


Total 


Disburse- 

ment 


Repay- 

ments 


Net 


1950 


161 


40 


109 


-27 


122 


39 


— 


39 


1951 


441 


166 


249 


-30 


385 


57 


1 


56 


1952 


610 


277 


303 


-34 


546 


66 


2 


. 64 


1955 


287 


117 


152 


-28 


241 


50 


4 


46 


1954 


377 


88 


123 


103 


316 


69 


8 


61 


1955 


664 


193 


192 


215 


600 


77 


13 


64 


1956 


959 


612 


212 


55 


879 


95 


15 


80 


1957 


1627 


1163 


239 


164 


1566 


82 


21 


61 


1958 


521 


299 


143 


37 


479 


72 


30 


42 


1959 


724 


338 


202 


153 


693 


68 


37 


31 


Total 


6371 


3293 


1926 


6 08 


5827 


675 


131 


544 



Source: Committee for Economic Development, Cooneratior for 

Progress in Latin America , April 1951 . From data published by the 
Office of Business Economics, U.S. Department of Commerce and from the 
World Bank. 



TABj_uii XX 



u. s. ixco::o:.xlc aid to latiit America 

FISCAL TEAR 1946 THROUGH 1960 a ~ 
OBLIGATIOI'IS AIEl OTHER CCI.IXTI.TI.TS 



Mutual Security Program 
(Millions of Dollars) 



Non-Mutual Security Program 
(Millions of Dollars) 



Country 


International j 
Cooperation ! 
Administration ! 

Total 0 

... 


Develop- 

ment 

Loan 

Fund 


Other 


Public 

Law 

480 


Export 

Import 

Bank 


Other 

(d) 


Total 


Argentina 


1.5 


24.8 




34.8 


390.8 


0.1 


452.0 


Bolivia 


127.8 


4.0 




23.6 


24.3 


10.6 


190.3 


Brasil 


37.6 


0.2 




164.4 


986.8 


45.4 


1,234.4 


Chile 


24.5 


10.8 


10.5 


66.2 


209.0 


5.1 


326.1 


Colombia 


11.0 






60.8 


135-4 


2.6 


209. 8 


Costa Rica 


10.7 


0.3 




1.0 


21.0 


29.6 


6 2.6 


Cuba 


2.8 






(cj 


37.5 


0.5 


40.9 


Dominican 
















Republic 


2.0 










0.6 


2.7 


Ecuador 


18.9 


10.0 


1 


8.7 


23.2 


3.7 


64.5 


El Salvador 


7.2 






1 1.0 




1.8 


10.0 


Guatemala 


63-9 


5-4 




| 4.6 


6.2, 


35.1 


115.2 


Haiti 


31.6 


7.6 


i 


7.5 


27.0 


3.0 


■ 76.7 


Honduras 


13.9 


7-8 




2.4 


3-5 


6.8 


34.4 


Mexico 


7.0 






14.8 


343.5 


99.6 


464.9 


Nicaragua 


6.4 


3.1 






12.1 


19.3 


40.9 


Panama 


13.0 






5.2 


16.8 


23.2 


58.2 


Paraguay 


15.0 


7.1 




3.2 


10.1 


2.9 


38.3 


Peru 


23-7 


4.5 




40.5 


191.7 


10.6 


271.0 


Uruguay 


1.8 


8.8 




21.9 


2.6 


! 3.2 


38.3 


Venezuela 


1.2 








13-9 


1.5 


16.6 


Overseas 
















Territories 


8.2 






6.2 






14.4 


Regional 


15.1 

\ 




14.1 








29.2 


Total 


444.8 


94.4 


jp4. 6 


467.0 


2,455.6 


[ 305.1 


3,791.5 



^These data include preliminary figures for fiscal year I960. 

■j^ 

Excludes worldwide malaria eradication program. 

°Less than 350 ,000. 

fiscal year I960 data not available; expenditures for Latin 
American Highway estimated at about 34,000,000. 



Source: Congressional Digest, XLII (February lS6l), p. 41. 
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noz foretell its later use; it does not necessarily promote the broad- 
er development of the community or lead to beneficial change. If in- 
creased economic benefits are channeled through traditional value and 
social systems, it mil only serve to intensify the old imbalances. 
Increased income, for instance, may be spent in gaining prestige through 
staging more elaborate fiestas rather than be put to productive uses. 
"The offering of technical aid alone has, in fact, often resulted in 

arousing the expectation of more technical help to come and in develop- 

29 

ing highly opportunistic attitudes on the part of the recipients." 
Promoting Social Change 

If any economic and technical aid program is to succeed, neces- 
sary changes in the social systems must precede or accompany it. 
Assistant Secretary of State Mallory has stated that: 

...any purely economic, any strictly money approach to Latin Amer- 
ica's very real and very urgent problems would provide no solid 
defense against Communist attack from within and without. . . .The 
hemispheres social problems- demand at least as high priority con- 
sideration as its economic.^ 

If the policies of the United States are to be understandable 
and attractive in the Latin American nations which are undergoing basic 
changes in their social order, the problem is how to identify those 
policies with their own best interests. The best interests of the 
ruling classes are not identical with those of the rural laborers. Prom 

29 

Adams, et al. t on . cit . , p. 98. 

30 

Mallory, on., cit . , p. 855* 
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- practical stand^oin^, cho c ^-oion is to identify policy not with 
the conflicting desires of various groups, hut with those changes that 
are likely to shape the new stage of the evolving social order. This 
policy must focus on the emergent middle class and on those changes 
which are strengthening its role. 

A basic change in U. S. attitudes is necessary if any program 
of aid is to succeed. In the past our propaganda programs have held 
up our democracy as the model system and has indicated that progress can 
he achieved, if certain puritan ideals are followed. Although many 
Latin Americans admire the U. S. for its achievements, few feel that its 
model of democracy will work with precision in their own countries. The 
centuries of heritage are treasured as much hy them as our heritage is 
hy us. From the Latin viewpoint: 

. . .whatever policy the United States may have in the field of social 
change appears essentially one of making ojer his country in an 
image close to that of the United States.^ 

The policy changes indicated here are quite simple. The U. S. must 
cease its boasting of achievements hy lectures, movies and other propa- 
ganda. Instead the U. S. should emphasize the ways in which it is help- 
ing Latin Americans to achieve their national goals through the tools 
the U. So is offering. Only a dynamic policy concerned with the move- 
ment of social change, a policy that provides model ideas and a focus 
of aspirations, can compete effectively with the promises held out hy 
Communist propaganda. 
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Act 



That a change in U. S. policy was needed, was realised by many 
prior to I960; but it was on September 3, I960, that this new approach 
was finally culminated in the Act of BogotA. The Act of Bogota is a 
primary element in the more famous Alliance for Progress and, in fact, 
is the basis upon which the Alliance was formed* The Act of BogotA is 
a completely new look in U. S. foreign policy; it is the first real 
effort to attempt to know and understand what must be accomplished if 
progress is to be achieved in Latin America. Assistant Secretary of 
State Mallory has embodied the goals and the spirit of the Act of BogotA 
in the following words: 

The task ahead... is to prove to the Everyman of this hemisphere 
that democracy is a vital force; that it can satisfy his material 
aspirations without sacrificing his spiritual yearnings; that he 
can have under a democratic -system progressively but quickly and 
without giving up his personality, his individuality or his right 
to grasp opportunities or to exercise initiative.^ 

The Act of BogotA is the first major step in the direction of 
promoting social change — this is its sole object. Adopted by the Organ- 
ization of American States this act recognizes: 

...that the preservation and strengthening of free deomocratic 
institutions in the American Republics requires the acceleration 
of social and economic progress in Latin America adequate to meet 
the legitimate aspirations of the peoples. . ./and that/ economic de- 
velopment programs. . .may have a delayed effect on social welfare 
and accordingly early measures are needed to cope with social 
needs.... 



^ ^Mallory, op., cit . 

,f The Act of Bogota, n The Department of State Bulletin , XLIII 
(October 3, I960), 537-538. For a complete text of the Act see pp. 537- 
540. 



In pursuit of social development, the Act specifically provides 



1- Measures for the improvement of conditions of rural living 
and land use through revising and accelerating .programs for land tenure 
legislation and facilities to ensure wider and more equitable distribu- 
tion of ownership, agricultural credit institutions to provide adequate 
financing to individual fanners, tax systems and procedures and fiscal 
policies to assure equitable taxation and encourage improved use of the 
land, land reclamation and settlement to promote more widespread owner- 
ship and efficient use of the land and increase its accessibility. 

2. Measures for the improvement of housing and community facil- 
ities through the revision and strengthening of existing policies on 
housing and community facilities to improve private initiative and 
participation. Special consideration shall be given to the encourage- 
ment of financial institutions to invest in low cost housing on a long 
term basis and to building and construction industries. Programs for 
water supplies, sanitation and public works, training of craftsmen, 
research, introduction of new techniques and development of production 
standards are included. 

3. Measures for the improvement of educational systems and train- 
ing facilities through examining and broadening programs of modem 
methods of mass education for the eradication of illiteracy. Included 
are programs for training in the industrial arts and sciences with due 
emphasis on laboratory and work experience on the practical application 
of knowledge to the solution of economic and social problems. Programs 
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:'or instruction in rural ce_. is .iot only in basic subjects, but also 
in agriculture, health., sanitation, nutrition and community improvement 
are included. In addition, the program encompasses courses of study in 
secondary schools to provide training for clerical and executive person- 
nel in industry and public administration as well as specialised and 
advanced education of key professional personnel (economists, engineers , 
etc. ) . 

4. Measures for the improvement of public health through devel- 
opment and strengthening plans and programs of national and local health 
services, health insurance systems, hospital and health services in 
rural areas, control or elimination of communicable diseases with special 
attention on the eradication of malaria and training of public health 
officials and technicians. 

5. Measures for the mobilization of domestic resources through 
programs for maximum creation of domestic savings and improvement in 
financial and fiscal practices; examination of the equity and effective- 
ness of existing tax schedules , assessment practices and collection pro- 
cedures to provide additional revenue for the purposes of this program; 
and revision of the allocation of revenues to provide adequate revenues 
for the areas of social development mentioned above. 

This Act contains some lofty ideals which will be difficult to 
achieve. The program is not a typical straight aid .program, however. 

It is instead a program to help the Latin Americans help themselves, 
and it is explicit in its self help provisions. To qualify for help, 
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the Latin nations must she;; that progress is being made and that they 
are putting forth a maximum effort to promote the necessary changes. 

It is clear that the Bogoti program connot have any significant impact 
if its funds are used merely for the temporary relief of conditions of 
distress. Its effectiveness depends on the willingness of each recipient 
nation to improve its own institutions, make necessary modifications in 
its tax structure, land ownership patterns, and social patterns, and 
mobilize its own domestic resources for a program of development. Con- 
.gress has appropriated 500 million dollars to initially establish the 
program, and when President Kennedy requested these initial funds he 
stated that: 

c.such measures will be a condition of assistance from the social 
fund. Priorities will depend not merely on need, but on the demon- 
strated readiness of each government to make the institutional im- 
provements which promise lasting social progress. 

The funds which are to be used in the execution of the Act of 

BogotA are not a substitute for economic development funds. These funds 

are aimed at social change and are to be administered by the Inter-Aner- 

ican Development Bank. These funds are to contribute capital resources 

and technical assistance on flexible terms and conditions, including 

repayment in local currency and the relending of repaid funds, 

...in accordance with appropriate and selective criteria in the 
light of resources available, to support the efforts of the Latin 
American countries that are prepared to initiate or expand effective 
institutional improvements and to adopt measures to employ effi- 

34 

John P. Kennedy, n LIessage to Congress, 11 The De^art^.ent of State 
Bulletin . XLIY (April 3, 1961 ), 476. 
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cieiitly thei r own resources with a view to achieving greater social 
progress. . . 

To provide instruments and mechanisms for the implementation of 
the program, provisions have ’been made for the Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council to periodically review the progress made and recommend 
future actions. This council is made up of some of the "best experts 
available from Latin American countries, and their knowledge of the needs 
and necessary changes should put the program in proper perspective. Plac- 
ing the program in the hands of those who are familiar with the' culture — 
in local management, so to speak — -will enable a comprehensive and co- 
ordinated program to be formed. 



The Alliance — The Promts ~ of the Puture 

With the program of social improvement embodied in the Act of 
Bogotd in operation, a program of economic and technological advancement 
can be undertaken with good prospects of succeeding. The Alliance for 
Progress is a present day ’'Marshall Plan" contemplating some twenty 
billion dollars in a ten year program designed to raise Latin America 
from the. realm of the underdeveloped nations of the world. This ten 
year plan is designed to increase living standards, basic education, 
freedom from hunger and create self sustaining economic growth. This 
program like the Act of Bogotd places reliance upon self help. Presi- 
dent Kennedy lias stressed that: 

’’The Act of Bogotd’, 1 on. cit . , 



p. 539. 
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selves can briig success Aim effort. They, and they alone, 
can mobilize their resources, enlist the energies of their people, 
and modify their social pasterns so that all, and not just a priv- 
ileged few, share in the fruits of growth. 

The Alliance for Progress was signed by the members of the Organ- 
ization of American States (less Cuba) on August 17, 1961, at Punta Del 
37 

Este, Uruguay • The objectives of the Alliance are: 

1. To achieve in the Latin American countries a substantial and 
sustained growth of per capita income capable of assuring self sustain- 
ing development and sufficient to make income levels constantly larger 
in relation to the levels of the more industrialized nations- In order 
to recognize these goals within a reasonable time, the rate of economic 
growth to be maintained has been established at a minimum of 2-5 per 
cent per capita per year in each country. 

2. To make the benifits of economic progress available to all 
through more equitable distribution of national income, raising more 
rapidly the income of the needier sectors of the population, and at 
the same time devote a higher proportion of the national product to 
investment . 

3- To achieve a balanced diversification in the economic struc- 
tures, both regional and functional, making them less dependent on the 
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stabilize the prices of exports and the income derived from them. 

4* To accelerate the process of rational industrialization, in- 
crease the utilization of natural resources and establish and develop 
a capital goods industry. 

5- To raise greatly the level of agricultural productivity and 
improve marketing, storage and transportation services. 

6. To encourage programs of comprehensive agrarian reform which 
will eliminate the unjust structures and systems of land tenure and use. 

7. To eliminate adult illiteracy and by 1970 assure, as a mini- 
mum, six years of primary education for each school age child. 

8. To increase life expectancy at birth by at least five years 
and increase the ability to learn and produce by improving individual 
and public health. To attain this goal it will be necessary, among 
other measures, to provide adequate potable water supplies and drainage 
to not less than seventy per cent of the urban and fifty per cent of the 
rural population. Control of disease and research is also contemplated. 

9. To increase production of low cost housing to replace inade- 
quate and deficient housing and to reduce housing shortages. 

10. To maintain stable price levels, avoiding deflation and in- 
flation, bearing in mind the necessity of maintaining an adequate rate 
of economic growth. 

11. To strengthen existing agreements on economic integration, 
with a view to the ultimate fulfillment of aspirations for a Latin Amer- 



ican common market. 



"-2. To uuvclo_ coo^ox uive pro ^ ucmigned oo prevent the Imjrn- 
fiu. effects of excessive fluctuations in the foreign exchange earnings 
derived iron exports of primary products and to facilitate the access of 
Latin American exports to international markets. 

In addition to the specific goals outlined above the United States 
reaffirmed its pledge to come to the defense of any American nation whose 
independence is endangered. As confidence in the collective security of 
the Organization of American States spreads, it will be possible to devote 
to constructive uses a major share of those resources now spent oil the in- 
struments of war. The United States also agreed to step up its food-for- 
peacc emergency program, help to establish food reserves in areas of re- 
current draught, help provide school lunches for children, and offer 
feed grains for use in rural development. Also the United States agreed 
to cooperate in serious case by case examinations of commodity market 
problems to determine methods of stabilizing prices. 

Comprehensive plans covering the economic integration of Latin 
America include methods of finance, the introduction of multi-national 
transportation and communication systems, methods for coordinating the 
national plans of the various economics, agreements for complementary pro- 
duction and provisions for taking into account the special problems of the 
relatively less advanced countries. Plans concerning basic export commod- 
ities include enlarging markets, eliminating restrictive tariffs, studies 
for new uses of commodities, strengthening of international commodity 
agreements, disposal of surpluses, etc. 

To implement these goals the Alliance embodies provisions for 
sweeping changes in almost every phase of the Latin American economies 



including wholesale revision of trade restrictions, taxes, financial 
systems, etc. It further reiterates the need for compliance with the 
requirements of the Act of Bogotd. The program will he implemented and 
administered through the Organisation of American States, the Economic 
Commission for Latin America and the Inter-American Development Bank. 

The program has high prospects of producing the necessary changes 
hy virtue of the administrative controls and planning required; The 
Inter-American Economic and Social Council has overall responsibility 
for planning and review of the program. Each nation must formulate its 
own detailed plans which establish targets and priorities, insure mone- 
tary stability, establish machinery for vital social change, stimulate 
private activity and initiative and provide for maximum national effort. 
These plans must reveal the policies and machinery to be used in accom- 
plishing the aforementioned goals of the Alliance. The plans must be 
submitted to a special panel of nine experts attached to the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council for review. This committee will 
study the program, recommend changes and report its conclusions to the 
Inter- American Development Bank and other governments and institutions 
that may be prepared to extend financial and technical assistance. The 
plans will be considered in the light of their consistency with the Act 
of Bogotd and the Alliance for Progress. The recommendations of the 
committee will be the basis for the allocation of resources. The Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council will review annually the progress 
made in the implementation of the plans and will submit such recommen- 
dations as it desires to the Organization of American States. The 



overall planning and administration should be of a very high order in- 
asmuch as the Inter-American Economic and Social Council, working with 
the Inter- American Development Bark and the Economic Commission for 
Latin America, can assemble the leading economists and experts of the 
hemisphere to help each country develop its own development plan and 
provide a continuing review of the progress made. 

If the Latin American nations are willing to make the necessary 
changes in their economic systems and if they are willing to commit the 
necessary internal resources to effect this program, then it appears 
that the goals of the Alliance will be achieved. Secretary of the Trea- 
sury Dillon has remarked that if this is done: 

The problem. . .will no longer lie in shortages of external capital 
but in organizing effective development programs so that both 
domestic agd foreign capital can be put to work rapidly, wisely 
and well.^ 

If the necessary steps are taken, the flow of foreign investment capital 
will increase as confidence in the future of Latin America increases. 
These funds, as well as others that are or will be available through the 
United Nations or other interested individual nations, will be a vital 
supplement to those that will come through the Alliance. The planning 
machinery is available to provide for the first time an integrated and 
comprehensive program to utilize these resources in an effective manner. 
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XXVII (September 22, lS6l), 675* To Secretary Dillon goes the credit 
of negotiating both the Act of Bogotd and the Alliance for Progress. 



C1LAPT2R V 



COLCLUSIOLS 

The problems to be solved have been outlined, and the programs 
tov whoir solution have been summarised. The Alliance for Progress 
embodies the provisions and resources necessary for the solution of the 
economic and social ills of Latin .America. It is a definite commitment 
on a long road which requires the Latin Americans to help themselves. 

The program as it is established is responsive to local needs through 
local planning and expert supervision. The problem that remains is to 
insure that the program gains the support of the Latin American people. 
To accomplish this, the program must operate to take advantage of the 
values and cultures that exist in each locality and at the same time 
promote the changes in attitudes that are required. 

Some Aspects of Implementation 

Any aid program of the nature of the Alliance for Progress must 
take first things first. To gain the support of the people, the most 
pressing problems should be attacked first — those which will demonstrate 
some immediate gains to the recipients. The priority system of the 
Alliance is designed to accomplish this. 

In executing technical assistance programs the possibilities of 
direct contact with the people must not be ignored; stress should be 
placed on the needs of specific communities by making each project a 
focus of local activity. The main function of those administering the 
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• • • co provicie ma ^ermal.^* ja direu uiiat are no o availaole in cne 
local community, and to utilize fully til© local resources of lead- 
ership, materials, and labor, not only for the obvious economic 
reasons, but even more importantly for the intangible of strength- 
ening local identification with the project and encouraging local 
responsibility . 

The advantages of this approach arc numerous. While it may not be the 
most efficient method to build a school, a road or a sugar mill, it 
may have a beneficial effect on other communities. The spectacle of 
work going on may spur others to try their hand at a similar project. 
Another advantage of this type of project is that it may reduce the 
tradition of dependence — the lethargy of awaiting for the government to 
give the town a road or a school. 

The tendency to overbuild, initially, must be avoided. In the 
beginning a community may not absolutely need a modem building for a 
school, for instance. In some areas a clearing under a tree will suf- 
fice for a school if the teacher can be provided. The tendency to over- 
build has occured in the past. Testimony in a recent senate report 
points a finger at the Muyurina vocational school which was condemned 

as "an overbuilt, overequipped plant, years ahead of the need... and 
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too expensive, too elaborate for Bolivia to operate". 
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Aid Pro prams in Bolivia , Report no. 1030, 86th Congress, 2nd Session 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, I960), 10-11. 



A program such as this '.Till undoubtedly bring many undesireable 
overtures concerning the United States from the Latin American countries. 
It is inevitable that many will feel injured in the process of change. 
This program is designed to cause a revolution — a complete upheaval in 
the values and ways of life of the people. Judgements must not be made 
too early if the people appear to have mixed feelings about the United 
States. A conflict in the voices of the Latin Americans may be nothing 
more than the rustlings of the first stages of freedom. Lyman Bryson 
has stated it this way: 

A country under a dictator always speaks with one voice and has the 
look of either friendship or hostility, simple and evident. When 
a country is in a tumult of political change, it may give forth con- 
fused noises of almost every emotional suggestion. But when a coun- 
try is really free, or has made substantial steps toward freedom. - 
it will always show a somewhat mixed attitude toward a neighbor. 

The next ten years, “the years of maximum effort and progress,” 
will not be easy. The resistance to change will be great. Change 
begets change and often it will be difficult to determine the effects 
of one innovation. The construction of a new. factory can cause repur- 
cussions throughout the whole economy of a locality which may be hard to 
predict. It is for this reason that- effort must be placed on the devel- 
opment of local leadership which will have an interest and a stake in 
what is taking place. 

There are some in our government who will become disillusioned 
when everything does not proceed smoothly as planned, but there are 
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others rc. Hue u*. I ^ x , . are noc fatal. Our problem center 

on convincing all the classes of the ‘Latin American people that these 
painful changes will be to their long run benefit. To quote Assistant 



Secretary of State Kallory: 

It should not be denied that there are sectors of Latin American 
society in which the change process is opposed and feared. Tra- 
ditional elites may feel that economic growth threatens them with 
displacement from their ruling positions. Indigenous societies, 
struggling against detribalization and other manifestations of the 
passing order, may see — and see correctly — in economic development 
the destruction of an honored way of life. And some may feel cheat- 
ed of the promised benefits of growth, fruits of which in some cases 
come to be misinterpreted or denied. 



Probability of Success 

It should be clear that the United States is embarking on a new 
and untried path of remarkable magnitude. The Alliance for Progress is 
not just another aid program. It is a planned revolution requiring that 
the bulk of the effort be provided from within the recipient nations 
themselves. Self help, a new concept in aid, is the basis for the pro- 
gram. 

The program, as agreed to by the Latin American nations, is 
starting out on the basis of a common understanding of what must be ac- 
complished. The established machinery requires that progress toward the 
goals of the agreement must be made in order to qualify for aid. Plan- 
ning on the basis of the needs of each locality is required, and these 
plans must be approved by a realistically constituted body which will 
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{Jj. «.v-> L 0 0* l> L/axCJ piano are executed before releasing funds. This pro- 
gram is far removed from T7hat is commonly referred to as a “give away" 
program. It has a high probability of success; because it is designed 
to produce independence of the Latin American nations, mostly through 
their own efforts. The program mil give the people themselves a feel- 
ing of accomplishment and a stake in their future rather than promote 
continued dependence on others for economic aid. 

If this program succeeds, as it must if we are to approach the 
day when mankind mil live in freedom and dignity, the people of the 
United States and the Latin American nations can feel justly proud of 
their accomplishments. The people of the United States have already 
seen what will result, if this program is not carried forth to its ulti- 
mate conclusion, in the recent events in Cuba. The whole of Latin Amer- 
ica is, in varying degrees, susceptible to the same fate; and many have 
started down the path which will eventually result in other Cubas. If 
this path is not reversed, the United States, which can afford more 
than all others to help mankind to achieve freedom from hunger, pesti- 
lence and despotism, will someday exist as an island in a world composed 
of nations dedicated to its destruction. 

The United States has historically found it in its own self inter- 
est to promote democracy and friendship within this hemisphere. Now more 
than ever before it is in the interests of the United States to make cer- 
tain that these goals are achieved. The alliance for Progress has finally 
provided the framework through which the people of this hemisphere can 
be bonded together in friendship, achieve social equity and economic 
progress, and promote and maintain democratic freedom. 
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